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BOSTON, FEBRUARY, 18¢8. 


HE moral, intellectual and local condition of the United States 
(ff comin to repress all the three causes ‘* which prepare and dispose 
states for war,” first by elevating and improving the condition of 
the people; secondly, by restraining the ambition of rulers; and, 
thirdly, by rendering it easy, if we will, to expunge the entire class of 
‘* soldiers professed.” 
Show your fellow-citizens of this country, and the men of every other, 
that war is a game ever played for the aggrandizement of the few, and for 
the impoverishment of the many ; that those who play it voluntarily, do 
it always for selfish, never for public purposes ; that war-establishments 
\ are everywhere scions of despotism ; that, when engrafted on republics, 
SP! Hy, they always begin by determining the best sap to their own branch, and 
Bok - never fail to finish by withering every branch except their own. Be not 
oe discouraged. Set before your eyes the glorious nature of the object at 
v DV, which you aim. Absolute failure is impossible, because your purposes 
5) ‘\ concur with all the suggestions of reason, with all the indications of 
ly ?. -) (0 nature, with all the testimony of history, and all the promises of religion. 
ER ACTS) 9 Jostan Quincy, In 1820. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the “‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Akt. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 


at any regular meeting. 
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The Future Policy of the Great 
Powers. 


Events now taking place on the coast of China are 
interesting not only from the point of view of their 
bearing on the immediate future of that empire, but 
also from that of what is likely to be, in the not re- 
mote future, the relation of the great powers in gen- 
eral to one another and to the rest of the world. 
If we take into account the impulse of expansiveness, 
the greed, the desire for supremacy, the dislike and 
fear of one another, the craftiness, and the almost 
total lack of morality in their policies, which now 
control the movements of Germany, France, Russia, 
Great Britain and Japan in the East, it is simply im- 
possible to forecast the outcome of the present effer- 
vescence. Several results are possible. Some one 


ot the powers may outwit the others and get such a 
hold in China as ultimately to control a large part if 
They may ultimately agree 


not the whole of it. 


among themselves to ern the empire among Guin. 
Their fear and hatred of one another may neutralize 
their aggressiveness and give China time to rally and 
to develop strength sufficient to prevent further in- 
roads into her territory. Their dread of a conflict of 
arms may check their boldness and make them con- 
tent with simply opening a few more treaty ports. 
A naval war may be precipitated at any moment. It 
would be easy enough to say what would happen, if 
any of these nations could act independently, of its 
own free will. As it is, one prophecy is as good as 
another. 

But there is a larger question than the immediate 
one. To this larger question all lovers of pure 
human progress may well address themselves. The 
great colonizing impulse of the last two centuries, 
which, if not led by the spirit of conquest, has often 
been dominated by it, has not spent itself. All care- 
ful observers know that the recent outburst of it has 
been both widespread and unexpectedly vigorous. It 
has continued to move Great Britain. It has strength- 
ened itself in France. It has tried to maintain itself 
in Italy. It has burst out like a volcanic eruption in 
Germany. It has pushed Russia steadily southeast- 
ward. It helped to turn the head of Greece. It has 
seized new Japan. It is beginning to affect the United 
States with a strange delirium. The fact that there 
is little more of the earth’s surface open to conquest 
has seemed to madden the powers and urged them on 
to seize what they can get of that which remains. 

The question is what this selfish, self-exalting, 
aggressive spirit, if it is allowed to continue, is here- 
after to feed upon. There is not much more room 
for its operation against the natives in Africa. The 
territorial limits of the European powers in the Dark 
Continent are rapidly approaching definiteness. The 
New World is no longer open to colonization. The 
Russian empire and the British empire in India are 
now nearly touching. 
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All the important islands of the sea have been 
seized, and the remaining stony, barren, worthless 
ones are being grabbed as if they were nuggets of 
gold. 

In view of these facts, and of the great arma- 
ments which the powers have at command and are 
constantly increasing, it is the greatest and most seri- 
ous question of the day how this spirit of aggressive- 
ness, which spares nothing that is within the reach of 
its might, can be checked and ultimately destroyed. 
If there is any demon at the casting out of whom all 
good men and women ofall lands ought to assist, it is 
this one. Hitherto Africa, Australasia, the islands 
of the sea have served as an outlet for its evil work- 
ings. Civilization has been spared much of its pent- 
up violence, only because beyond the borders of 
civilization existed lands and races, on which it could 
lay its conscienceless hands without fear of arrest 
or rebuke. Having done its work in these regions, 
the story of which is long and dreadful, the evil 
spirit is now turning upon China as the next weakest 
portion of the earth. If it is not arrested here, 
either through the neutralizing effect of the mutual 
jealousy of the powers or the prevalence of a better 
spirit; if the powers should proceed to divide up 
China, each grabbing what it can safely seize, who 
shall say what would be the next step? Does any- 
body believe that the spirit of aggressivness, gloat- 
ing over its triumphs in the rending in pieces of the 
great Mongolian empire, would stop short at once 
content? Are the great powers in their career of 
aggression and expansion some day to turn their 
greedy faces towards the small civilized states of 
Europe and rob them of their independence? Are 
the colonial wars of the New World in the last cen- 
tury to have their parallel in the twentieth century 
in a great conflict of the colonizing powers in 
Africa? Finally, finding no other outlet for this 
aggresiveness, and no other way in which to relieve 
the tension produced by their accumulated arma- 
ments, are they ultimately to turn madly against one 
another in a last desperate struggle for enlargement 
and supremacy? Is this the way in which the long- 
expected European confict is at last to come, involv- 
ing possibly our own country and others of this 
hemisphere ? 

These are not merely idle questions. They natural- 
ly arise in connection with events now taking place 
in the far Orient and in Africa. There is only one 
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way to avoid some or all of these eventualities. The 
spirit, the movements out of which they might na- 
turally spring, must be suppressed. It may seem a 
hopeless task tu undertake. But nothing is hopeless 
which is right. Many influences are already at work 
making it more and more difficult for the powers to 
go on in a course which has already wrought infinite 
mischief. These influences must be heavily and 
quickly re-enforced, for the work of a century is 
now shortened to a day. Too many good men 
think it utterly useless to attempt to change a spirit 
so deeply rooted, armed with such tremendous 
forces and operating on such a stupendous scale. A 
hundred million voices ought to be lifted without 
delay, while the fate of China is trembling before 
the criminal greed of Europe. There are a hundred 
million, and what might they not accomplish if utter- 
ed in unison in every land! The nations must he 
taught that there is a wise and noble way of spending 
the vast energies which are now wasted in inquitous 
aggressions on the rights of weaker peoples, and in 
piling up armaments against one another. There 
are immense fields of internal improvements which 
have scarcely been touched. There are great lines 
of co-operation in which the nations might join and 
send forward human progress by ** leaps and bounds.” 
The iniquities of the powers must be unsparingly 
condemned ; the good which they leave undone must 
be constantly held up before them until the light 
finally shames all darkness out of their policies. Let 
every voice of every good man and woman in every 
land be lifted up in this behalf, though it may be for 
the time the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
Such voices are always ultimately heard by a mul- 
titude, and in their final conquering force are more 
terrible than armies with banners. 


Coast Defences and the Millennium. 


In the January Forum General Miles pleads, al- 
most pathetically, for the rapid development of our 
coast defences, on two grounds. Firat, we have not 
reached the millennium. He says: 

‘¢ There are two impressions entertained by many 
of our people that in my opinion are not well founded. 

. . One is that we have reached the millennium, 
that the world has become sufliciently enlightened to 
abhor war, and to settle all its national and interna- 
tional affairs on intelligent and humane principles. 
What facts warrant such a pleasing sentiment, be- 
lief, or hope? The heralds of time that record the 
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passing years and months record also national strife 
and wars in some part of the world. There never 
was a time in the whole history of the world when so 
much ingenuity, wealth and skill were employed in 
the invention and construction of the appliances of 
war, etc.” 

The General is certainly mistaken as to the num- 
ber of our people who believe that we have reached 
the millennium. We find them to be very few in 
the regions where we move. But are we not to leave 
off great evils and vicious systems until the millen- 
nium comes? We had supposed that the way to 
bring on the blessed ‘thousand years” was by 
abandoning all forms of iniquity. There are many 
of our people who believe that this part of the world 
has become sufficiently enlightened to abhor war, 
and to settle all its difficulties on humane principles, 
without the least danger from other parts of the earth. 
The question is not of the world but of our own coun- 
try. We have settled fifty, that is all but three of 
our difficulties, with other nations on intelligent and 
humane principles, in the one-hundred and fifteen 
years since the close of the Revolution, even when our 
coast defences were not very formidable. Are we 
less able to do it to-day, or less likely todoso? On 
the contrary, we ure becoming so intelligent in the 
business and so habituated to it, that we are prac- 
tically sure to continue our present peaceful course, 
unless we shall allow ourselves to be blinded and led 
astray by those who think that there is nothing to be 
depended on but war and warlike defences. 


The other reason assigned by General Miles for a 
large and rapid development of our coast defences 
is that wars frequently occur when least anticipated. 
The following paragraph from his article is interest- 
ing for the bit of history that it contains : 


‘*The other impression—equally ill founded, it 
appears to me, in experience and history—is, that 
timely warning will ulways be given and ample op- 
portunity allowed to prepare a nation for a condition 
of war. In fact, the unexpected more frequently 
occurs ; and war comes, like the cloud-burst or the 
sweep of the tornado, when a nation or people is un- 
prepared. In 1881—3, the question came up in 
England as to whether it had been customary for a 
nation to declare war before the opening of hostilites ; 
and the subject was carefully considered by the Brit- 
ish government. The facts assembled were printed 


under the title of ‘* Hostilities without Declaration 
of War: a Historical Abstract of the Cases in which 
Hostilities have occurred between Civilized Nations 
prior to Deciaration or Warning, from 1700 to 1870.” 


Th, 
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A brief history of wars was given; and it was found 
that in the one hundred and seventy years, between 
1700 and 1870, in which one hundred and seven 
wars were recorded, there had been less than ten in- 
stances in which any formal declaration of war had 
been made before actual hostilities commenced.” 


Reference is then made to the wars since 187C 
as illustrating the same procedure, and to recent 
occurrences where but a few days or hours were al- 
lowed tor compliance with demands made by one 
government upon another. 

All that General Miles says on this subject is his- 
torically accurate, but little of it has any application 
whatever to the United States. If experience and 
history are to be called in to teach us, one would 
think it reasonable that our own history and experi- 
ence should be used first of all. But there is nota 
word of this in his reasoning. Much of what he 
brings forward belongs to a time already far past, as 
things now move. The wars that have come sudden- 
ly like cloud-bursts have occurred almost wholly be- 
tween nations that were prepared for war and always 
cultivating the art and the spirit of war,—nations 
governed by principles and policies widely differing 
from our own. In the few cases in which we have 
gone to war with other nations, it was we who took 
the initiative, in at least one instance behaving a 
good deal like a tornado. Vo nation has ever de- 
clared war against us, either suddenly or otherwise, 
in the whole of our national history since the close 
of the Revolution, a period about two-thirds as long 
as the one hundred and seventy years from which 
General Miles draws a part of his argument. We de- 
clared war against Great Britainin 1812. We forced 
and then declared war against Mexico in 1846. We 
have had this long period of freedom from war de- 
scents upon us chiefly because we have faithfully fol- 
lowed the principles of justice and friendly neutrality 
towards other nations, not because we have been 
better prepared for war than others, for we have 
often not been prepared at all. With the growth 
of civilization, notwithstanding the enormous growth 
of European armaments, we are for many reasons 
less liable to attack to-day than ever before, if we 
keep our armaments at a minimum aud continue to 
treat other peoples with fairness and brotherliness. 
If arguments are to be found for the increase of our 
coast defences, they must be brought from other 
sources than those mentioned by General Miles. 
The millennium may be yet a good way ofl, but 
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that is a paltry excuse for continuing in ways which 
every son of the millennium, when it comes, will 
declare to be ways of folly. It is certainly far from 
a mark of wisdom to spend millions upon millions 
upon works of defence which will be useless before 
they are finished, against the anticipated attacks of 
an enemy who will never exist unless we create him. 
The wisdom, the honor, the supremacy, the safety 
of the United States lie along another path. 


The Congressional Insurgents. 


While the Consular and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill was under consideration in the House of 
Representatives on the 18th ult., an effort was made 
by De Armond of Missouri to attach to the bill an 
amendment providing for the recognition of Cuban 
belligerency. At once a regular insurrection against 
Spain broke out in the House, and carried into its 
ranks the whole Democratic contingent, and would 
have swept away many Republicans but for the 
strictness of party discipline. The feeling in Con- 
gress on the subject has been very intense, though 
suppressed, ever since the last Administration de- 
clined to pay any attention to the concurrent bellig- 
erency resolution passed by both Houses. When 
this pent-up feeling once began to find vent, it 
seemed that it would break down all barriers. It 
would have done so, had not the subject been 
brought up as a purely partizan move. As a party 
attack on the Administration, through its Cuban 
policy, the Republicans felt bound to resist it, 
though many of them were in entire sympathy with 
the idea of granting belligerent rights to the Cubans, 
and under other circumstances would have acted just 
as senselessly as their political opponents were then 
acting. Democrat after Democrat, for three successive 
days, offered amendments providing for the recogni- 
tion, in some form, of belligerency. All these pro- 
posed amendments were ruled out under points of 
order, which were mostly about as arbitrary as the 
amendments themselves were forced and ungermane. 

It is not often that the deplorable squabbles of 
party politics result in such a service to the country 
as in this instance. It is certainly a case where evil 
has been overruled for good, and we may thank God 
that he has made the wrath of men to praise him. 
The President would probably have paid no atten- 
tion to the action of Congress, even if the Morgan 
belligerency resolution, which passed the Senate at 
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its last session, had been taken up and approved by 
the House, or the subject forced through in any 
other way. His policy is fixed, and will doubtless 
be adhered to, having as it does the approval of 
nearly all the better elements of the country. But 
it would have made his course more difficult and 
increased the chances of open rupture with Spain, 
if on the heels of the Havana riots the House had 
declared strongly for belligerency. The action of 
the majority of the House in refusing to admit the 
subject makes it certain that nothing can be done to 
force the President to change his policy, until he and 
the Republican leaders think it wise that this be 
done. This we do not believe they will do, at least 
not in the immediate future, the feeling of the coun- 
try is so strongly in favor of the United States 
keeping nands off. 

The speeches in the House in favor of granting 
belligerent rights to the Cubans, so far as they 
could be called speeches, were made up largely of 
jingoistic sentiment and of party frenzy. They 
showed little or no appreciation of national dignity, 
of international morality and responsibility, of the 
costly and disastrous complications into which the 
country might by a false step be so easily plunged, 
or of the true mission of our country among the 
nations. They proceeded on the theory that the 
Cubans are an altogether different sort of people 
from what they are known to be. They were full of 
passionate and undiscriminating declamation in be- 
half of liberty, as if all professions of liberty, how- 
ever lawless, unformed and immoral ‘it may be, were 
to be taken at their word; as if anything under the 
name of liberty were worthy of infinite sacrifice of 
treasure and blood. They showed absolutely no 
sense of the horrors, desolations and iniquities of a 
war into which they would recklessly plunge the na- 
tion, in order, forsooth, to stop the abominations of 
a so-called war which they declare to be a disgrace 
to civilization ; as if one disgrace could be wiped out 
by a tenfold greater disgrace ! 

The country may well congratulate itself that it 
has again been delivered by ‘‘a fortuitous concur- 
rence” of circumstances from the reckless purposes 
of these men, who without intending to be, are 
nevertheless real enemies of our civilization. We 
wish we could believe that the star of their hopes 
has finally set, but the ways of politics are such that 
we know not what a day may bring forth, 
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It isa pleasure to note that two or three of the 
speeches made in support of the President’s policy 
were really of a high order. That of Mr. Hitt, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
was an able and judicious statement and defense of 
the Administration’s position. So was that of Mr. 
Johnson of Indiana, who in his speeches oftener 
perhaps than any other man in the House gets be- 
yond the range of mere politics and addresses him- 
self to the questions in hand from the standpoint of 
principle, political morality and genuine patriotism. 

As to Cuba itself, the recent riots have shown 
clearly how complex and difficult the whole problem 
is from every point of view. Nobody believes that 
peace and order could long be maintained under 
Spanishrule. How is autonomy, even if established, 
to do anything for the island, since not only the in- 
dependents are firmly opposed to it but also the 
loyalists, who brought on the recent riots on purpose 
to defeat the efforts of the Sagasta ministry to make 
Cuba a self-governing colony? If the island were 
declared independent, one can well imagine the state 
of confusion and bloodshed which would continue be- 
cause of the quarrels of the three parties into which 
the inhabitants are divided. Under these circum- 
stances, what solution of the dreadful situation is 
there to offer? There is certainly none which can be 
imposed from without. The situation is such that, 
though dreadful beyond utterance, it must be al- 
lowed to solve itself from within. That is the only 
thing possible, it seems, to us, and our country will 
show itself wise if it continues to hold itself aloof, 
except so far as it can aid by pacific means, 
and to await the developments which time shall 
bring. In this way its example will ultimately be 
worth much more to Spain, to Cuba and to the rest 
of the world than any violent interference could pos- 
sibly be. 


The Immigration Problem. 
On a superficial consideration of the subject, there 
seems to be much to be said in favor of the further 
restriction of immigration. A close analysis of it, 


both theoretically and historically, leads inevitably, 
it seems to us, to the conclusion that the manner 
in which the Lodge bill, already passed by the 
Senate, proposes to deal with the difficulty is both 
wrong in principle and sure to fail in practice. 

The measure proposes to protect the purity of 
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American suffrage by keeping out undesirable for- 
eigners. The present immigration laws are as suffi- 
cient to keep out such persons, as any that might be 
enacted, if they were faithfully administered, not in a 
slavish literal way, but according to their real spirit 
and purpose. These laws are very vexatious as they 
exist. There is not another country in the world, 
probably, which gives as many annoyances to those 
coming to its shores as ours now does. The laws are 
found to be so burdensome and difficult of execution 
in practice that oftentimes the only way to get on 
with them is to ignore them. Does any one sup- 
pose it would be different under the Lodge measure? 
Some way would be found of having otherwise desir- 
able immigrants read twenty-five words of the Con- 
stitution, though they were incapable of actually 
doing so. The measure proposes to send whole 
families back, if the head of the family can not read. 
Suppose a family of five should arrive. The mother 
can read well. So can a son of nineteen and a 
daughter of sixteen. They are all bright and prom- 
ising. The ‘‘ old man” is upright and industrious. 
There are but few officers of the law who would not 
in such a case find some way of having him read 
twenty-five words before twenty-four hours. 

Even if the law were strictly executed, the ten- 
dency would be to fix attention on the reading quali- 
fication and to neglect others. In this way undesira- 
ble immigrants who could read,—and there are many 
of them,—would be more likely to get in than they 
are now. 

The measure is really a measure to restrict immi- 
gration, on the ground that we do not need any 
further additions to our population from abroad, that 
we are already crowded almost to the suffocation 
point. Do not the advocates of the measure know 
that the whole seventy millions of our population, if 
put into the single state of Texas, would not make 
so dense a population as that of Massachusetts, and 
that four hundred millions in the whole country 
would give us only half as many to the square mile 
as the Bay State, not a very fertile state, has? 
There are few people that have ever pictured to 
themselves the vastness of the undeveloped sections 
of our country, waiting for millions of people whom 
we can not yet put into them. There is plenty of 
room for all the honest and industrious families that, 
under unrestricted immigration, would come to our 
shores for the next fifty or one hundred years, and 
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we ought to welcome them whether or not they can 
‘¢read and write” or ‘read or write.” By the 
reading test, if it could be carried out, we should 
shut out a very large number of people, who would 
be useful to us in developing these regions; we 
should at the same time let in most of the scoundrels, 
who can both ‘‘read or write” and ‘ read and write.” 

If a real statesman, who understood American 
principles, American interests and American duty to 
civilization, were in charge of the immigration mat- 
ter in the Senate he would take an entirely different 
course from the one now being pursued, or drop the 
subject altogether. The immigration problem is 
very little one of entrance; it is almost wholly one 
of distribution. This problem of distribution has, 
strange to say, never been tackled at all, at least not 
in any large way. The immigration problem can 
never be solved, under any number or kind of re- 
striction laws, until that of distribution is seriously 
treated by the general government in codperation 
with the States—both the sea-board States and the 
thinly settled ones beyond the Mississippi. Large 
sums of money might very profitably be spent in 
this direction, and there is some constitutional way 
of doing it. 

The pending measure misses the real difficulty as 
to the purity of the suffrage. The problem, here, is 
not one of entrance, it is one of naturalization. In 
naturalization the road to citizenship might well be 
made both longer and steeper than it is. But even 
here the dangers to the suffrage from the foreign-born 
are, in our judgment, exaggerated. The suffrage 
has never been, on the whole, purer than it is to-day. 
The chief dangers to it, too, come not from the 
immigrants themselves, but from the selfish, unscru- 
pulous American demagogues who ‘‘ rush” them 
into citizenship for the sake of having their votes to 
manipulate. So long as American politicians of 
this base type continue, the increased purity to the 
ballot arising from the capacity to read ‘‘ twenty-five 
words” would be inappreciable. It is even proba- 
ble that the ‘‘ little learning ” would make them easier 
to manage. 

One of the most serious objections to further 
attempts to restrict immigration is the utter impossi- 
bility of carrying out such measures to any effective 
extent. In the present state of international associ- 
ation, with the ever increasing means of rapid, world- 
wide travel, it is certain that people will travel, 
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trade, work and live largely where they please. If 
they can not get into a country in one way, they 
will in another. Our experiences with the Chinese 
ought to convince us once for all of the utter futility 
of all efforts to check the natural flow of the currents 
of our present world-society. The Chinese exclu- 
sion laws are now confessed, by all who know the 
facts, to be a dead failure. Shut off from the natural 
ports, the Chinese have got into Canada and Mexico 
and crossed over the long border lines practically at 
their will. It is thought by those most conversant 
with the subject that the influx from China has even 
heen stimulated and increased by the restriction. 

We shall have the same experience with European 
immigrants, if the Lodge measure goes into effect. 
If it should prove efficient in keeping any large 
number out at the regular landing ports, as it most 
certainly will not, those in Europe desiring to make 
their home in the United States will find their way 
in through Canada and Mexico. The route is only 
a little longer, and the long border can not be 
guarded against them. Only absolute exclusion, 
which the nation would never think of attempting, 
would be efficient. Even this would not keep out 
those having a racial resemblance to our present 
inhabitants, among whom are found practically all 
races. 

If the proposed measure becomes law and an 
attempt is made to carry it out, it will prove a 
ridiculous and humiliating failure. It will multiply 
annoyances and hardships to those desirable immi- 
grants seeking a home and an improvement of their 
condition in our country. It will do nothing for the 
purity of our suffrage. It will create friction and 
produce increasing dislike for us abroad. It will 
lessen confidence in our profession of love of liberty 
and of the general weal of humanity. It will give 
the lie to the high principles of our national life and 
run square into the face of our best traditions on the 
subject. 

The problem, or problems, thus sought to be 
solved, will have to be approached from an alto- 
gether different standpoint. They can be solved 
only by the faithful, persistent application of spir- 
itual, moral and educational means here within our 
own dominion. Our wisdom and our success lie in 
this direction. The ends of the earth are upon us, 
and we can not get rid of them. The short cut of 
attempted exclusion will prove a humiliating, expen- 
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sive and endless road, and will bring no honor either 
to the nation or to those whose shortsighted patriot- 
ism finds vent in schemes which are essentially un- 
American. 


Editorial Notes. 


On the fourteenth of January the President submitted 
to Congress the awards and report of the Commission ap- 
pointed under the treaty of 1896 to determine the amount 
of damages to be paid to British subjects on account of 
the seizure of their sealing vessels in Behring Sea. In 
submitting the report the president recommended ‘‘prompt 
and favorable action by Congress to the end that these 
long pending questions may be finally and satisfactorily 
terminated.’’ The amount of the claims allowed on ac- 
count of twenty-two vessels was $264,188.91. Interest on 
this amounted to $149,790.36. Fourteen personal claims 
were allowed, amounting to $49,475. Two further claims, 
originally thrown out but finally considered, amounting to 
$9,696.99, were allowed. The whole amount allowed, 
therefore, was, with interest, $473,151.26. This amount 
differs slightly from that given in the telegraphic reports, 
which was noted in our last issue. The treaty of 1896, 
under which the Commission was appointed, requires that 
an appropriation to pay these awards be made within six 


months. 


The following statement from Ex-President Cleveland 
has been called out by remarks of Senator Morgan in the 
Senate representing that the ex-President was in favor of 
the annexation of Hawaii: 

‘‘T do not believe in discussing matters of this kind as 
a private citizen. I do not care, however, to be mis- 
represented. I will, therefore, say that ever since the 
question of Hawaiian annexation was presented I have 
been utterly and constantly opposed to it. The first 
thing I did after my inauguration in March, 1893, was to 
recall from the federal Senate an annexation treaty then 
pending before that body. I regarded, and still regard, 
the proposed annexation of these islands as not only 
opposed to our national policy, but as a perversion of our 
national mission. 

‘¢ The mission of our nation is to build up and make a 
greater country out of what we already have, instead of 
annexing islands. I did not suppose that there was any- 
one in public life who misunderstood my position on this 
matter. It had been said that I was partial to the former 
Hawaiian monarchy, and desired to see it restored, in 
order that I might treat with it for the purpose of annexa- 
tion. How could I have any such an idea if I regarded 
annexation as contrary to our national policy. 

‘* The same answer can be made to the statement that 
my opposition to Hawaiian annexation was based merely 
upon dissatisfaction with the treaty pending before the 
Senate at the time of my second inauguration. I was 
opposed to annexation as such. 

‘* In regard to the Hawaiian monarchy, aside from any 
question of annexation and without harboring any previ- 
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ous designs of restoring that monarchy, I investigated the 
relations of our representatives to its overthrow. This 
investigation satisfied me that our interference in the 
revolution of 1893 was disgraceful. I would gladly, 
therefore, for the sake of our national honor and our 
country’s fair name, have repaired that wrong. 

‘*In regard to the Cuban question: My position was 
fully made known to Congress in the various messages 
in which the subject was discussed. I was opposed to 
the recognition of the beiligerency of the island, and my 
position was perfectly well known. Indeed, so unmis- 
takable were my views on the subject that I was time 
and again threatened by frenzied men and women with 
dire calamities to be visited upon myself and children 
because of what they saw fit fo assert as my enmity to 
the Cuban cause. 

‘*My position on all these questions was made per- 
fectly clear in the official documents of the time, and 
there can be no possible mistake. It is very difficult for 
me to understand Senator Morgan’s evidently wrong im- 
pressions in regard to my position. Indeed, it is one of 
the strangest things of these strange times that my posi- 
tion in these matters should be called into question.” 


Count Esterhazy, the retired French army officer who 
has been court-martialed on a charge of having had deal- 
ings with a foreign power detrimental to France, has 
fared better than Captain Dreyfus, whose case has created 
so much excitement in France. Esterhazy was acquitted 
at the end of a two days’ trial, the decision of the court 
being unanimously in his favor. Both these cases illus- 
trate one of the worst phases of militarism, namely, a nar- 
row, sensitive, suspicious selfishness, which, on occasion, 
bursts out into tyrannical aggressiveness against both 
military men and civilians. There is a wide-spread feel- 
ing in France that Captain Dreyfus is an unjustly con- 
demned man, and the demand has been strong and con- 
tinued for a re-opening of his case. But so far all efforts 
to get a re-hearing for him have proved fruitless. His 
courtmartial was in secret, and the French nation does not 
know to-day the real grounds of his condemnation. But 
the military authorities, or the national authorities under 
the terrible bondage of the military régime, have not dared 
to re-open the case or let the nation into the secret of the 
proceedings, lest it should be interpreted across the bor- 
der as an act of weakness. The military régime knows 
no mercy, and justice itself is often trampled under foot 
by its iron-heeled discipline. Any citizen in the nation, 
however loyal and innocent, only has to have some sus- 
picion of betraying military secrets raised against him by 
some public official or private adversary, and all his rights 
as a man and a citizen are at once imperilled, and, whether 
he be innocent or guilty, are liable to be lost forever 
through the swift decision of a secret trial. When race 
prejudice is mixed up with the matter, as in these cases 
in France, the evil is at its worst. Liberty practically has 
no meaning in a country where such a régime prevails. 
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It is a wonder that a great, liberty-loving people like the 
French have submitted to such a tyranny so long, a tyran- 
ny which continues and will continue to tighten its grasp 
on the throats of the people so long as it lasts. As with 
every other tyranny, so with the military, the older it be- 
comes the more severe and relentless it grows. France 
will have to have another Fourteenth of July and destroy 
one more Bastile before she becomes a nation of really free 
people. 

Li Hung Chang holds the same view of the seizure of 
Kiao Chau by Germany as is held by all sensible people 
everywhere. He characterizes it as an act of war, in di- 
rect violation of existing treaties and of international law. 
The Chinese government, he says, offered, in immediate 
and full redress for the murder of the two missionaries, 
the punishment of the criminals, the dismissal of the local 
offivials and large compensation for losses. He says that 
outlaws exist in China as in all other countries, and that 
neither treaties, law, nor religion can entirely suppress 
crime. There are places in every country where lawless- 
ness abounds. To such a place the German missionaries 
determined to go, knowing that the inhabitants themselves 
were often victims of the bandits. He thinks it very un- 
just for China to be oppressed while she is struggling to re- 
cover from the effects of the late war, and to emerge from 
the restraints of ber ancient civilization. China desires to 
preserve her territory intact, to improve it steadily, and to 
open it equally to all countries for the development of Com- 
merce. This judgment of the distinguished Chinese vice- 
roy about the Kiao Chau incident is worthy of a genuine 
Christian statesman. Germany’s lease of Kiao Chau 
for a long period has covered up to some extent the crime 
committed in its occupation, but it has not changed in the 
least its character. The whole proceeding reminds us of 
our own wickedness in robbing Mexico of a vast section 
of her territory and then proceeding to lay our national 
conscience by paying her fifteen millions for the territory 
which we had taken by violence and meant to keep any- 
way. 


From the nature of the subject, it was due, we think, 
to the public that the treaty for the annexation of Hawaii 
should have been discussed in open Senate. It is a mat- 
ter peculiarly affecting the future of the whule country, 
and every one of us had a right to know what reasons the 
Senators could give for making the far-off island republic 
a constituent part of the nation. Practically, however, 
the country will lose nothing, for two reasons. First, 
everything of importance said in the Senate immediately 
leaks out, and, secondly, the course of the debate has 
shown that there was not the least new consideration to 
be advanced. The Senators have been threshing over the 


old straw, until they themselves have apparently ceased 
to have any more than an academic interest in the mat- 
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ter. It is inconceivable how any man, who had already 
last year talked himself dry, could have kept himself 
awake while speaking four days on the subject. That 
feat has however been accomplished. We do not wonder 
that, as the last dispatches state, not enough Senators 
have been won to annexation to secure for the treaty the 
necessary two-thirds vote. It is now almost sure that the 
necessary majority can not be found, and that the treaty 
will not be allowed to come to a vote. The next step, if 
one is taken, will be a concurrent resolution, and such a 
step will not be a short or easy one for the friends of an- 
nexation. Public sentiment to-day is certainly not in- 
clining at all their way. 


Much excitement was occasioned and all sorts of ru- 
mors set afloat by the rioting which broke out in Havana 
at the middle of last month. It appears that the rioting 
was induced by Loyalists because of their dislike of the 
autonomy scheme, which they are determined to defeat if 
possible. There were no assaults on the American con- 
sulate either during the first or subsequent riots. Fre- 
quent communications passed between Consul-General 
Lee and President McKinley, and Mr. Lee was author- 
ized to order a warship whenever he thought American 
interests endangered. ‘Trouble having arisen again and 
anti-United States circulars having been distributed among 
the Havana populace, President McKinley ordered the 
battleship Maine to proceed to Havana. Before issuing 
the order, he consulted with the Spanish minister at 
Washington and received his sanction. This course, 
which was in every way prudent and statesmazlike, 
though very displeasing to the congressional jingoists, 
prevented the sending of the Maine from being looked 
upon as an act unfriendly to Spain. The Spanish papers 
have shown some irritation over the action of the Presi- 
dent, but the Spanish ministry have taken it in good 
part, as the riots in Havana were specially directed 
against the ministry’s course in Cuba. British and Ger- 
man warships have also been sent to Havana, where 
things have evidently been in a state of considerable 
anarchy. Havana is strongly guarded, and the last re- 
ports are that General Blanco has gone from the city, and 
is trying in person to bring the insurgent leaders to accept 
autonomy. ‘There is no likelihood that he will succeed. 
Small eugagements continue to occur, and General Aran- 
guren, the insurgent commander who ordered Colonel 
Ruiz court-martialed and shot, is reported to have been 
killed. ‘Two Spanish warships are to be sent into United 
States waters to return the ‘* friendly call” of the Maine 
at Havana. The oflicers of the Maine have visited the 
acting captain-general at Havana and been courteously 
received. It is reported that the Maine will not remain 
long in Cuban waters but will be replaced by a smaller 
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vessel, which will probably remain until the close of the 
war. 


Mr. Ferdinand Brunetiére, in his impressions of East- 
ern America, given in the Revue des Deux Mondes, makes 
one reflection which many people, who are always seeing 
differences in people of different nationalities and priding 
themselves that they, and their fellow nationals in a less 
degree, are superior to all the rest of creation, would do 
well to take seriously to heart: 

‘*T am so constituted in my eyes and my mind that 
wherever I have been I have found men more alike than it 
suited their vanity to admit. It is an unfortunate dispo- 
sition, doubtless, for an observer, but who knows that it 
will not enable one to see more in the long run. How 
many travellers there are whose stories have impressed me 
with astonishment at their own ingenuity! They were 
always discovering differences, which were not differences 
at all to me. Have we not all, or almost all of us, — 
Europeans and Americans, Anglo-Saxons and Latins, 
yellow men and white,— within ourselves samples of 
all the vices? Granted, of course, that we have also our 
share of all the virtues, and let us say with the poet: 


Humani generis mores tibi nésse volanti 
Sufficit una domus.” 


How many people, conceited of self and swollen with 
national vanity, would find it a profitable spiritual exercise 
to spend some time in reconstituting their eyes and their 
minds! 


Two legal experts, sent by the British government, 
have discovered in the vaults of the law courts at George- 
town, British Guiana, a series of volumes of memoranda 
drawn up by the Commandeur of the Settlement, contain- 
ing a running account of the Dutch Settlement from the 
middle till towards the close of the seventeenth century. 
The memoranda are all in Dutch, the writing is easily 
read, though the paper is torn in many places. A trans- 
lation of the volumes is being nade into English. This 
new evidence, it is thought, will throw so much light on 
the boundary question as to make the work of the arbitra- 
tors much easier. It will take several months to put the 
evidence in shape to use. The court will probably sit in 
Paris. The Czar has given his sanction to the appoint- 
ment of Professor Maartens as umpire of the court. 


Mr. E. P. Alexander, the arbitrator appointed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland to settle the boundary differences between 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua, has rendered a second award 
in favor of Costa Rica. This decision determines the 
present boundary line in the lower part of the course of 
the San Juan River where it runs through a flat and sandy 
delta. The river, which marks the boundary, is here sub- 
ject to changes of its bed. The Nicaraguan Commission 


wanted a fixed boundary marked out, which changes in the 
river would not affect. 


The Costa Rican Commission 


a 
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argued for the river as the boundary, and Mr. Alexander 
decided in their favor and said what channel should be 
considered the river. Under this decision, which Mr. 
Alexander claimed to follow international law in making, 
boundary differences may arise again in the future as the 
river may hereafter change its course. 


La Paix par le Droit for December last contains an ac- 
count of the eighteenth annual meeting of the Institute of 
International Law, which occured at Copenhagen from the 
twenty-sixth of August to the fourth of September last. 
The meetings were held in the University Palace and were 
opened by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Prince Royal 
and his two sons being present. The President chosen 
was Mr. Goos, former Minister of Public Instruction. 
The subjects discussed were ‘‘ States, Cities, etc., as 
Moral Personalties,” Emigration, and Immigration,”’ 
‘¢ Harbor Regulations,” ** The Right to Labor,” etc. The 
discussions seem to have been unusually lively and not 
very coherent, if the account given by M. de Montluc in 
the above mentioned journal is correct. Four sessions 
were given to the subject of ‘*‘ Harbor Regulations.” The 
Institute will meet next year, for its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, at The Hague. 


The Lombard Peace Union, Milan, Italy, has just pub- 
lished its ointh annual illustrated peace almanac. The 
editor is E. T. Moneta, president of the Union. Nine 
artists have furnished designs for the almanac, illustra- 
ting the horrors and absurdities of war, the blessings of 
peace and the work of the peace associations. More than 
ascore of contributors have furnished articles. Among 
them we notice the names of Frederic Passy of France, 
the distinguished Russian sociologist Novicow, Miss P. H. 
Peckover of England, etc. The title of the almanac is 
** Giu le Armi’’ (down with arms). Most of the articles 
are short pointed ones, of a nature to impress vividly the 
minds of the readers among whom the almanac is cir- 
culated. 


An important announcement has just been made 
through the State Department, which, if true, gives 
more hope of the early coming of peace in Cuba. Minis- 
ter Woodford has induced the Madrid authorities to enter 
into negotiations for two commercial treaties, one with 
Spain and the other relating wholly to Cuba. The 
Madrid authorities have even consented to direct negotia- 
tions between a Commissioner from the new Cuban 
autonomist Cabinet and the United States authorities. 
The Commissioner from Cuba is to come to Washington to 
carry on the negotiations for the Cuban treaty. The 
treaty with Spain will be arranged at Madrid by General 
Woodford. It is believed that this new commercial 
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arrangement, when completed, will induce many of the 
insurgents to accept autonomy, and that thus peace will 
be restored to the island in the near future. Captain- 
General Blanco says that Cuba should look forward with 
confidence to the near approach of peace, which he 
believes will come during the present month. Com- 
merce is mightier than arms. 


Great Britain’s course in the East is being watched 
with the greatest interest. In a recent speech at Swan- 
sea Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, made a statement to the effect that Chinese 
ports should not be shut to Great Britain. He said that 
his government did not regard China as a place for 
conquest or colonization by any European or other power, 
but as a hopeful field for the development of the Com- 
merce not only of Great Britain, but of the world. He 
believed that the government would have the sympathy 
and support not only of all parties in Parliament but of 
the best public opinion everywhere. The Chancellor’s dec- 
laration has been approved not only by leaders of the 
Liberals but also by newspapers of every shade of 
opinion. In this country much sympathy has been ex- 
pressed with the British government in the policy thus 
announced. Japan is siding with Great Britain in the 
demand for equality of commercial opportunity. In con- 
sideration of a loan of sixty or eighty millions of dollars for 
which China is negotiating Great Britain asks that China 
shall not alienate any part of the Yangste valley, that 
Great Britain shall have the right to extend her railway 
from Burma through Yunnan and that China shall open 
three new treaty ports, one in the north, one in the center, 
and onein the south. ‘To the opening of the first of these 
ports, Talienwan, Russia is opposed ; to that of the third 
one, France. But Great Britain is likely to have her 
way, in large measure at any rate, and it is reasonably 
certain that no blood will be shed. The risks are too 
great for any of the powers to venture to go to war to 
prevent the peaceful opening of these ports to the com- 
merce of the world. 


Brevities. 


On the 25th of August, 1790, Mirabeau said: ** The 
moment is perhaps not far from us when liberty, reigning 
without a rival over the two worlds, shall realize the wish 
of philosophy, release the human race from the crime of 
war and proclaim universal peace. ” 


. . . Before the recent meeting of the American Humane 
Society Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald opened his address by 
saying: ** While war continues to be possible between na- 
tions calling themselves Christian, all other brutalities are 
possible.” 


At the Peace Congress held in London in 1851 the 
president, Sir David Brewster, wore on his breast an olive 
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branch which had been sent him from France for the 
occasion. 


- More clergymen of the Church of England part 
in the observance of Peace Sunday in Great Britain this 
year than ever before. 


... Dr. C. A. Berry, since his return to England, has 
publicly made the statement that during his five weeks’ 
journeyings in the United States he did not meet one man 
who was opposed to arbitration, though he found in some 
quarters an objection to a binding treaty. 


. . - The Tabernacle Church at Sheffield, England, has 
passed a resolution protesting against ‘‘ the cruel and 
revengeful policy pursued by our (British) military au- 
thorities in India, in burning numerous villages, scatter- 
ing defenceless women and children, rendering them home- 
less and destitute—barbarous proceedings which bring 
discredit and dishonor upon the British name.” 


. - » The Russian naval estimates for 1898, including 
ship-building and harbor improvement, amount to twenty- 
three millions of dollars. 


. - - The second number of the Christian Register, Bos- 
ton, under the new management, contains an article on 
‘* War or Peace” by Mr. W. Henry Winslow. 


. . . The first number of the new journal, La Vita In- 
ternazionale, alluded to in our last issue, has reached us 
from Milan, Italy, where itis published. It has thirty-two 
pages and a cover. Besides others, it contains articles 
on **The Two Italies (North and South),” ‘‘ The Triple 
Alliance and the Dual Alliance,” ‘ Fifty Years After- 
wards, 1818-1898,” ** The Crisis of the Family,” ‘ An 
Apology for War.” There are ‘‘ Politico—Social Notes,” 
notes on ** The Peace Movement,” etc. The journal is 
published semi-monthly at $2.00 a year, for Italy, $3.00 
for other countries. 


Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, the great Norwegian author, 
is endeavoring to get Norway, Sweden and Denmark to 
conclude an agreement to submit every controversy to a 
court of arbitration. 


It has been estimated that the armies of Europe, 
on a war footing would make a procession reaching round 
the globe, and that it would take them about a year, 
marching night and day, to pass a given point. 


. - Concord the organ of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association, begins the new year increased 
in size, improved greatly in appearance, with a new de- 
sign for its front page. It has a new editor, G. H. Perris, 
and the January number contains contributions by Lord 
Farrar, Frederic Harrison, Justin McCarthy, William 
Clarke, Hodgson Pratt and others. 


... Die Waffen Nieder says that M. von Egidy, who 
made such an impression with his great speech at the 
time of the Hamburg Peace Congress, has recently been 
speaking in South Germany on ** Die Kriegslose Zeit ”’ 
(The Warless Time), and, according to the press, has 
everywhere made a profound impression. 


. .. Itis estimated that the British navy has cost five 
hundred millions of dollars, acd that the navies of France, 
Germany and Italy have each cost more than half that 
sum. 
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Senor Correa, chargé Vaffaires of the Greater Re- 
public of Central America at Washington, has received 
advices indicating that the complete consolidation of Nicar- 
agua, Salvador and Honduras into one sovereign republic 
is progressing steadily. The constitution has. been com- 
pleted and will be passed upon by a constitutional assem- 
bly, of twenty delegates from each of the countries, to be 
held this spring. 


At the Parker Memorial Hall, Boston, on the even- 
ing of January second Dr. Edward Everett Hale delivered 
an address on ‘*‘ The Reign of Peace.” His point of de- 
parture was the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the address was a plea for a permanent international tri- 
bunal, which he thinks we ought, before the close of this 
century, to take the lead in establishing. 


President Dole of the Republic of Hawaii has 
arrived in this country, and is received as the guest of the 
nation. He says he has not come to try to influence in 
any way the decision of the question of annexation. He 
knows, however, the influence which his simple presence 
will have on the ** unconscious cerebration”’ going on in 
the heads of Senators. 


. .. United States Minister Angell at Constantinople 
has informed the State Department that the Turkish 
government has not yet yielded to his demand for the 
payment of an indemnity for the destruction of American 
mission property during the Armenian outbreak. The 
Porte takes the position that a government is not respon- 
sible for the destruction of private property during a riot, 
when the government has made every effort to guard it. 
The prospect of a speedy settlement is not promising 


J Daniel Hill, secretary of the Peace Association of 
the Friends in America, has commenced the publica- 
tion at Richmond, Indiana, of a small, four-page paper 
in the interests of the peace cause. It is entitled The 
Messenger, and the price is twenty cents per year, or ten 
copies for one dollar. Secretary Hill’s purpose is to make 
the little sheet a regular little peace gattling gun. 


Ambassador White has sent the State Department 
an emphatic denial of the rumor that he and Mrs. White 
had been snubbed at a reception given by Emperor 
William. He says that the Emperor and all others have 
been most kind to them. 


Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, has been elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Central Committee of the International 
Association of Journalists, organized at Paris for the 
promotion of international peace. 


The General Peace League of Holland has just 
issued its twenty-fifth year book. It covers ninety- 
five pages, and contains a list of the peace societies in 
Europe and America, a report of the last annual meeting 
of the League, a review of the year 1897. an account of 
the Hamburg Peace Congress, and other interesting 
matter of local or general interest. 


... The recent British expedition on the northwest 
frontier of India cost twenty million dollars per month. 
That was five hundred dollars per month for each of the 
forty thousand men of the army. It is so much more 


taxes to be paid by the poor Hindoos! 
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. . Hon. Lyman J. Gage has written a letter to Mr. 
D. R. Goudie of Chicago, editor and publisher of The 
Pen or Sword, in which he expresses the conviction that 
the cause of arbitration and peace ‘* ought to receive 
the support of all those who, engaged in trade and com- 
merce, have come to realize the value of settled condi- 
tions, under which alone the peaceful arts of industry 
thrive, wealth accumulates, and man advances in his 
intellectual and moral development.” 


- .. Rev. George H. Hepworth, in one of his recent 
letters, reports a scholarly and well-to-do Armenian as 
saying: ‘If Europe would let us alone we might still 
have a future, but as it is we seem to be a doomed peo- 
ple. Europe has interfered in our favor and ruined 
us. She has roused the worst passions of the Turk 
against us, has excited his suspicions, and left us in the 
lurch to die or live as God may will.” 


. . - Our one-cent stamp is to be changed in color to 
green, and the five-cent stamp toa dark blue. These 
changes are made in accordance with a resolution passed 
at the meeting of the Universal Postal Congress at Wash- 
ington last spring. This resolution provided that the 
one-cent, two-cent and five-cent stamps, or their equiva- 
lents, should be made uniform in color throughout the 
world. The two-cent stamp already fills the bill. The 
postage stamp is the first complete international institu- 
tion. Pax semper et ubique ought to be its device. 


An international congress of press women will 
convene in Washington, D. C., February 18 and 19, 
under the auspices of the Woman’s National Press Asso- 
ciation. The chairman of the Congress committee is 
Hannah B. Sperry, 321 Delaware Ave., Northeast, 
Washington, D.C. The headquarters of the Congress 
will be at Willard’s Hotel. 


President McKinley has decided to send a 
special agent to Cuba to distribute the supplies sent by 
the Central relief committee of New York. Consul- 
General Lee is unable to handle the large quantities of 
clothing, provisions, furniture and cooking utensils 
sent. 


... The great engineers’ strike in England, which 
began on the 13th of July last, and has been one of the 
longest and most extensive in the annals of English 
labor troubles, is ended. The terms made by the em- 
ployers have been accepted. Work was simultaneously 
resumed in all the federated shops on the 31st ult. 


. +. The British troops operating against the Afridis in 
Northwest India have just met with a serious disaster ina 
gorge near Shin-Kamar. The second battalion of the 
Yorkshire light infantry lost many officers and men. It 
is thought that this will so encourage the Afridis as to 
make a new invasion of the Tirah country necessary in the 
spring. This disaster came to the British while trying to 
cut off the retreat of a number of Afridis who had been 
driving their cattle to graze. 


It is reported that a Russian volunteer tleet is about 
to sail, to convey in the quickest possible time ten thou- 
sand Russian troops to the far East. 


. . An American man-of-war is to be sent to Samoa. 
Ex-Consul- General Churchill, just returned, has told the 
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President that the natives have no respect for the Ameri- 
can government, which has not kept a war-ship at Apia. 
The british and German governments both keep war-ships 
in Samoan waters. 


Commerce and the Cornstalk as 
Peacemakers. 


BY EDWARD ATKINSON. 


The greatest achievement in manufacturing is the final 
acceptance of the service of the bacteria which dwell in 
nodules attached to leguminous plants, peas, beans and 
the like, between the stalk and the root. Living there 
they dissociate the nitrogen of the atmosphere, and, 
dying, convert it through the plant to the nutrition of the 
soil, the beast and the man, assuring the coniplete reno- 
vation of the slave-stricken soil of the southland. 

The historic event of the year is the recognition of the 
transfer of the dominion of iron and steel from Europe to 
the United States, thus conveying to the people of this 
nation the paramount power in the development of com- 
merce, which has given supremacy to great Britain for 
more than a century. 

The most notably discovery of the year works in two 
directions. The word to conjure with is ‘* cornstalk.”’ 
The claims are made, and apparently sustained, for the 
conversion of dry cornstalks into two useful substances, 
cornstalk meal freed from cellulose or pith, and dry pith 
or cellulose freed from cornstalk meal. The first may 
add to the cattle food of this country a digestible, nutri- 
tious food equal to the best of hay and more than equal 
in quantity to the present hay crop of the United States. 
Nearly the whole of this product of cornstalks has been 
previously wasted. 

If the claims which are made about the use of cellulose 
in naval construction are sustained, it is possible, even 
probable, that all the existing large battleships of the 
navies of the world are worthless for offense or defense. 
It is possible, even probable, that the next development 
will be a steel ram enveloped in cornstalk cellulose, 
unsinkable and impregnable, before which every existing 
type of battleship or cruiser must go down, ending naval 
war and the necessity of coast defence. Nothing more 
visionary or apparently absurd can be put before your 
readers, yet such is the promise of the cornstalk. 

I submit these facts as the best Christmas greeting 
that can be presented. They contain the promise of 
peace, goodwill and plenty. They lead to the reunion 
of the English-speaking people who have become more 
and more interdependent, serving each other’s needs in the 
pursuit of commerce, which lives and moves and has its 
being in the mutual benefit of men and nations. 

The science of commerce rests on mutual benefit and 
requires for its conduct probity, integrity, character and 
capacity. Its end is constructive; its motto, progress 
and human welfare. 

The science of war may call for the same qualities in 
the individual, but the conduct of war rests upon lying, 
cheating and misleading the enemy, spying, ambushing 
and slaughtering the incredulous, getting edvantage by 
these methods so as to strike an enemy in the back or on 
the flank in place of meeting face to face. 

As surely as the science of war is destruction and 
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rapine, the science of commerce, construction and pro- 
gress, so surely will commerce prevail, while war shall 
cease, either because it has become so destructive on 
land that none can meet its demands, or so innocuous 
upon the sea, under the dominion of the cornstalk, as to 
make it a subject of national derision—The Boston Globe. 


Peace Among The Nations. 


BY REV. SCOTT F. HERSHEY, PH.D. 


Christmas Sermon at the First Presbyterian Church, Boston. 


‘* For unto us a child is born, and his name shall be 
called the Prince of Peace.” Isa. Ix. 6: 

He who came from heaven as the Prince of Peace, came 
as a prince to implant the principles of peace, which are 
truth and uprightness, integrity and confidence, right- 
eousness and goodwill, justice and love. He came to 
teach these principles, not as ethical theories, but as 
practical working rules in the common philosophy of the 
life of man, of the life of the community, and of the life 
of the nation. This kingdom of peace, beginning in per- 
sonal life, widens to affect all the vital interests of the 
community, and to righteously direct the higher course of 
the nation; and even then it must remain a kingdom 
under limitations never designed of God, unless it passes 
into the vast field where operate the Christian nations, 
and there preserve the integrity alike of justice and love; 
that the commercial, educational and religious progress of 
the race may go on, undisturbed by the hand of strife. 

This Prince of Peace came, as told in prophecy, to 
dwell among men, to open up in the widening horizon of 
their moral life a vision of humanity as a unit, a brother- 
hood, and to open out towards that coming unity of the 
race, held in the bonds of peace, he laid, as highways for 
men and nations to travel, the paths of good-will and 
love. 

Christ came to call men to repentance ; no less, he came 
to call nations to repentance. He came as a teacher to 
men, and invites them to learn of him the ways of moral 
and spiritual prosperity ; he came, also, to teach nations, 
and he invites them to learn of him the ways of na- 
tional rectitude and international happiness. He found 
men offending God and sinning against truth and right- 
eousness, and he told them of their inevitable doom. He 
has the same gospel for nations. Conformity to right- 
eousness invigorates national life and makes it stalwart 
in all those heroic virtues which extend and elevate na- 
tional character ; while the conspiracy of selfish ambition, 
or of malice and hatred, will eventually and unalterably 
sweep nations on to the doom which fell upon Babylon and 
Rome, which is unmistakably closing about Spain. 

The American Republic, the most remarkable product 
ever brought forth by the union of government and law with 
liberty and equality, may fairly be called a Christian na- 
tion. It was colonized by a devout Christian people from 
many lands. The voice of prayer has never been dis- 
missed from the councils of the nation. The national 
conscience is sensitive to the idea of the sovereignity of 
the Ruler of the Universe, who is Lord over all, and 
the national heart, which sometimes becomes somewhat 
asphyxiated by depraving political seitishness, is very 
responsive to the national faith that the providence of 
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God works through the affairs of the nation. The Chris- 
tian thought of the nation, when united wields an influence 
which directs the policy of the nation in home affairs and 
foreign relations. 

Our Republic, because of its geographical location on 
the globe, its advanced experiments in representative 
government, its enduring institutions, its rapid and vast 
progress, and its benevolent and missionary operations 
abroad, holds a commanding position in the attention and 
esteem of the leading nations. We, ourselves, should 
continue to cherish this position, and pay respect to the 
honorable relation which we sustain to the Christian world. 

Aye, more ; commanding as is this position in the great 
community of Christian nations, so imperative is our duty 
to maintain it and extend it, by cultivating towards these 
nations a course of action strictly just, honorably right, 
and broadly philanthropic. America, itself so highly 
favored in the phiianthrophy of providence. can afford to 
make the effort to lead in showing goodwill to all nations. 

Great Britain is the only nation whose position and in- 
fluence, and consequently whose responsibility in conserv- 
ing the interests of peace and just relations between na- 
tions, is commensurate with ourown. The extent of her 
commercial operations and the great power of her diplo- 
macy insure the way, while the dignity and persistence of 
her best Christian sentiment qualify her to take a lead in 
the vast work of establishing, upon unassailable grounds, 
the peace of the Christian world, a task to which the 
thought and energies of Christianity in the 20th century 
must be summoned. 

A profound sense of duty, which is the greatest pressure 
which can bear upon the conscience of a Christian nation, 
we trust, will ere long both unify and energize American 
Christian sentiment to address itself with earnestness 
to cultivate among our own people and in our relations 
with other peoples the application of those just and right- 
eous principles of national conduct which are sure to re- 
duce the cause of international friction and the malice and 
hatred which so often aggravate such friction; and to 
proceed at the same time to secure such treaties of arbitra- 
tion as will speedily lead to the establishment of a per- 
manent tribunal to preserve international peace and 
encourage a higher walk of rectitude and honor among the 
Christian nations. 

Two considerations of our national relation pre-eminent- 
ly impose the duty upon American Christianity. I address 
myself to these considerations with the more interest be- 
cause I have not seen them discussed together in this 
bearing upon our peace movement. The first pertains to 
America’s diplomatic relations ; the second to her peculiar 
relation to Great Britain. 

America’s international relations must of necessity be- 
come more complicated in the twentieth century than they 
have been in the nineteenth. In the coming century the 
political, commercial and industrial conditions of the world 
will act very largely independently of geography. Thena- 
tions have come close up tous. In twenty-five years Ta- 
coma will have a larger Asiatic trade than New York’s pres- 
ent European trade. The diplomacy of the next century is 
to center about the Pacific rather than the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. While the Russian Bear throws one paw 


about the Black Sea and utters his sententious growl in 
the palace of the Sultan, he reaches with the other clear 
across Siberia to disturb the waters of the North Pacific. 
A master stroke in American statesmanship, and one 
which will yet make for the peace of the nations, was Mr. 
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Seward’s purchase of Alaska. Japan is already feeling 
her way into international movements. China is in a fair 
way to become an international chess-board, which will 
produce an acute stage in American diplomacy. But six 
months ago Hon. John W. Foster, referring tothe Russian 
advance on the North Asiatic coast, said: ‘*We must 
reckon with another important element in the political and 
commercial concerns of the Pacific.” Nineteen years ago 
General Grant, writing from Pekin, predicted that * in 
less than one-half a century Europe will be complaining 
of the too rapid advance of China.” Many years ago Mr. 
Seward, the most far-seeing of our statesmen of the dip- 
lomatic class, uttered this prophecy: ‘The Pacific ocean, 
its shores, its islands and the vast regions beyond, will 
become the chief theatre of events in the world’s great 
hereafter.” The pending case of Hawaii is but an ex- 
ample of the American problems which are likely to rise 
up in the Pacific. 

To steer the national course in safety and with honor to 
ourselves and to the name of Christ, who is our Prince, 
the nation will require wisdom and integrity of a high order. 
That we should make ready to meet these coming contin- 
gencies of international relations is but the exercise of 
common caution ; and the best provision to meet these ques- 
tions is to entrench, in the sentiment of the people, a policy 
for the settlement of international differences by judicial 
measures. They can not be met by preparations for war. 

A praiseworthy ambition for America, and one which 
would stimulate the better elements of our national life, 
would be to enter into rivalry with Great Britain to become 
the foremost leader of the Christian nations through the 
twentieth century. A study of the history and philoso- 
phy of national greatness and virtue prompts me to express 
the opinion that the nation which is most possessed with 
the wisdom and most infused with the Spirit of God, and 
best exemplifies in its moral conduct before all the world 
the life and light of the Prince of Peace, is most sure to 
take a commanding, permanent and wholesome leadership 
in the move for the unification of the Christian nations, for 
the good of the whole world. 

The second consideration to which I allude bearing 
upon our relations with other Christian powers, is that of 
a tie with Great Britain so striking that it may be regard- 
ed as providential. The people of the American republic 
and of the British empire are no longer so nearly related 
in blood as they are identical in language. 

Great fleets and armies are artificial institutions, wholly 
out of the realm of natural law, and not nearly so instruc- 
tive to the student of providential movements as are, for 
instance, the migrations of races and the movements of 
languages. One of the most noticeable currents in the 
deep water movements of the nineteenth century is that 
of the geography of the English language. The natural 
significance of this, in its bearing on the future peace of 
the world, ought not to be disregarded. 

The English language is now spoken in Great Britain 
and all her dependencies in Europe, while it is a regular 
branch of higher instruction in all the European univer- 
sities, and is a growing tongue in the great commercial 
cities of the continent. In Egypt it has followed the belt 
of travel along the Nile, and in Asia the highways of 
trade until it spreads as a leaven over the vast empire of 
India. It spreads rapidly over Africa, and is being 
already used as the native tongue in Sierra Leone and Li- 
beria. It is established in the Islands of the South Sea 
and will speedily replace the native dialects in Australia, 
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New South Wales, the New Hebrides, and the whole 
Polynesian group, and further north the Hawaiian group 
of islands. 

English is the court language in Japan, and American 
publishers are sending a hundred thousand English school 
books annually to the schools of Japan. In the western 
continent it is the language in use throughout the Brit- 
ish possessions, in the British West Indies and the 
Bermudas, and in our own ‘mighty republic, in which the 
aboriginal dialects, and the Spanish, French, Dutch, Scan- 
dinavian and even German, are going down before the 
irresistible English tongue. ‘* There was never a case,” 
says a noted linguist, ‘‘in which so nearly the same 
language was spoken throughout the whole mass of so 
vast a population as is the English now in America.” 

The English is equally the language of the sea. More 
than any other tongue it is spoken on the ships that sail 
the Atlantic, Pacific, Mediterranean, the far way Asiatic 
seas, and even on the Suez Canal and in the fjords of 
Norway. 

It has become a diplomatic language. Formerly the 
Latin, and then the French, was exclusively used in all 
conferences and treaties. Butin the Berlin conference of 
1889 between Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States for the first time the English was used in confer- 
ence and treaty. This is a point of departure of con- 
siderable moment. The race of colonization, commerce 
and persistence in civilization will inevitably establish its 
own language as the universal tongue for international 
intercourse. It may fairly be assumed, without expecta- 
tion of contradiction, that the English language will be 
the most universal tongue with the Christian nations by 
the middle of the twentieth century. 

This fact has a most stupendous bearing upon the cause 
of peace. Unity of sentiment becomes doubly strong in 
the unity of language. The Hebrew was a language of 
cohesiveness, but not much practical flexibility. Itwasa 
language of religion, turning Godward; almost all its 
roots signifying divine forms of life or truth. The Greek 
was the tongue of the scholar, philosopher, artist and the 
poet, and is to be listed among the providential languages, 
but it lacked elements of popularity. The Latin became 
resonant in literature, and mostly through its adoption by 
the papal court, brought thrones and parliaments into sub- 
jection to it, but it was a language easily corrupted, and 
never fell to the favor of the great commercial nations. 
The French language had a smoothness and polish which 
made it seemly for the drawing room and court, but pre- 
vented that wider range of adaptability which must mark 
a universal tongue. The German, Dutch and Scandina- 
vian languages, unfortunately for their interests, were de- 
veloped by peoples of localized opportunities. 

So it has remained for the English to fill the mission of 
a world language, such as must be used to convey the gos- 
pel of peace over the earth, and to become the vehicle for 
the conveyance, to all parts of the world, of those high 
and inspiring principles of Christian civilization which 
most certainly conserve the interests and happiness of 
humanity. 

Our transcendent advantage of geographical location is 
fortified by the most solemn adjuncts ever qualifying a 
Christian nation for service, under the appointment of 
God, in the higher things of civilization. History and 
providence, geography and language, and above some of 
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these that peculiar sense of generosity and toleration 
which is one of the best fruits of our system of liberty and 
free institutions, give us exceptional qualifications and 
opportunity to become an advance guard among the Chris- 
tian powers. 

Thoughtful Christian men, both in the pulpit and the 
pew, should consider if we could afford as a Christian 
nation, under the measure of responsibility which rests 
upon us, longer to postpone, taking a very high ground 
against the evil of war and in favor of the blessedness of 
peace. It is now forty-eight years since Mr. Underwood, if 
I mistake not a senator from Kentucky, introduced in the 
United States Senate a memorial from Kentucky, ‘‘ setting 
forth the evils of war and asking for a congress of nations 
which shall arbitrate disputed matters between different 
powers.” Almost half a century ago, and the sentiment 
against war has grown so slowly that this same department 
of the government has but recently rejected a great treaty 
between Great Britain and the United States, which had 
the approval of every conservative and patriotic class of 
people in ourcountry. No act so unseemly, un-Christian, 
and so offensive to the great bulk of our people has been 
committed by the Senate for many years. 

If the controlling public sentiment stands for an agree- 
ment to submit all differences to the arbitrament of con- 
science and reason rather than to the sabre and gunpow- 
der, no parliament or senate has the right to say nay. 

That eminent peace man of England, John Bright, in de- 
ploring the war spirit manifest in a certain class of English 
hot-heads, says: ‘*I ask, if there had been somebody 
sixty years ago to take this principle of non-inter- 
vention up, and to adopt it, and to carry it out in our gov- 
ernment, should we not have escaped that long and odious 
war, with its expenditure of fifteen hundred millions of 
money—should we not have been free from the barbarism 
and degradation which now run riot over our population— 
and should we not have stood, not by force of arms, but 
by force of character and true greatness, infinitely more 
the arbiter of Europe, than we ever can be by the greatest 
fleets or the most powerful and enormous armies? ’”’ 


We may profit by the reflection of this English states- 
man. America cannot prepare for her twentieth century 
greatness in the world by the building of fleets, the mobili- 
zation of armies and the fortification of coast cities. 
These things a great Christian nation, conscious of the 
uprightness of her motives and the rectitude of her course, 
no more needs than an upright Christian man, conducting 
his course in Christian manliness, needs to take lessons 
in pugilism or carry a revolver about his person. 

The Christ of God will not dispense the richest bless- 
ings of his kingdom until the nations of his name live 
together in peace. President Cleveland, in submitting 
the late treaty he had made with Victoria to the Senate, 
said, ‘‘The success of the experiment of substituting 
civilized methods for brute force as the means of settling 
international questions of right ought not to be doubtful.” 
Victoria, in reporting the same treaty to her Parliament, 
said. ‘*It is with much gratification that I have con- 
cluded a treaty for general arbitration with the President 
of the United States, by which I trust that all differences 
that may arise between us will be peacefully adjusted. I 
hope that this arrangement may have further value in 
commending to other powers the consideration of the prin- 
ciple by which the danger of war may be notably abated.” 
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My fervent prayer is that the anti-peace men, in the 
Senate and out of it, may soon become an extinct species 
in American citizenship. What we as Christian citizens 
should wish for our nation is that she should take up with 
a strong hand the cause of right, with a firm spirit pursne 
the course of honor, and with abiding purpose strive to 
obtain unto righteousness of national character, and set 
the star of her empire in the centre of her vision of an 
ultimate civilization called of God to seek peace, love 
and goodwill for all the race. In these last Christmas- 
tides of this century, as we look to God and pray ‘* Thy 
kingdom come,” we must not do it in mockery, but accom- 
pany our petition with a sincere effort to bring into the 
world His Kingdom which is of peace, no less than of 
love and grace. 


The European Concert and Peace. 


After enumerating a number of the events showing the 
general unrest of the nations and their disposition to act 
selfishly and alone, the London Spectator gives its judg- 
ment that the European Concert is powerless as an in- 
strument of peace. Unfortunately the Spectator which is 
otherwise an able journal, has no great moral word to 
offer, to help the world find the way to peace. The ex- 
citement of war, and rumors of war, and of the check- 
mate movements of great, selfish armed powers, is too 
charming to the imagination of many great journals to 
allow conscience to sit often in the editorial chair. How- 
ever, the Spectator pronounces the European Concert a 
failure. Here is its judgment : 

‘¢ From these facts which are all patentand undeniable, 
what deductions? There are, we think, two, each of which 
is of some pressing importance. In the first place, the 
Concert neither is, nor can be, as Lord Salisbury hopes, 
‘¢the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.”’ 
That it is not is evident without discussion ; each power, 
whenever irritated or excited by greed, obviously and 
avowedly seeks its own ends even at the risk of war; and 
we fail, we confess, to perceive, after much thought, how 
it can be. The only method would be to insist that any 
power, before it resorted either to violence or treats of 
violence, must lay its case before the great Tribunal ; but 
would any one of the powers agree to that in any emer- 
gent or very serious case? Would Great Britain, for in- 
stance, agree that Europe should settle whether she should 
have any more foreign territory, or France submit to be 
told that she wanted too much in west Africa, or Russia 
agree to surrender her claims to the Turkish reversion, or 
even Austria bear to refrain from avenging her diplomatic 
honor, which appears to have been really insulted, at the 
bidding of any committee whatsoever? As to Germany 
submitting to Europe her claim to a naval station in 
China, she would suspect from the first that it would be re- 
jected, all other powers being content, and would there- 
fore never agree to plead. As for America, the states- 
men of Washington would simply reject such a pretension, 
seeing clearly that if it were allowed Europe must discuss 
the validity of the Monroe doctrine, and would, in all 
human probability, decide that it had in international law 
no place. And if any power were so recalcitrant, what 
is the Concert to do? Is it to light up the flame of war 
in order that Germany in China, or France in West Africa, 
or the United States in the Pacific, may be compelled to 
abstain from an acquisition which to half the world is of 


no importance whatever? The suggestion is not reason- 
able, and the Concert therefore must as an instrument for 
compelling the continuance of peace be pronounced almost 
powerless. It may become powerful when the world is 
satisfactorily distributed, and it may be possible to decree 
that there shall be no territorial alteration ; but until that 
happy stage in human progress has been reached it must, 
except as regards eastern Europe, be in the position of a 
court before which no one is compelled to plead, and which, 
if it does issue a decree, has no power with which, if any 
one resists, to compel obedience. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that every power should be armed to the teeth, be- 
cause it may be compelled to act alone ; and in that neces- 
sity is, as it seems to us, the final condemnation of the 
Concert. It not only cannot ensure peace, but it cannot 
relieve that strain under which all the civilized nations are 
suffering more loss than they have ever suffered except 
from war. If the Concert really meant an approach of 
the nations towards mutual confidence it would render 
partial disarmament safe ; but it does not mean this. On 
the contrary, during the whole time that it has existed 
every nation has been furnishing its arms, and spending 
millions more than usual in order to be ready against a 
catastrophe which can only occur if the jealousies of the 
nations, always smouldering, should be suddenly fanned 
to fever-heat. The Concert has given them no new sense 
of security, and no confidence that, as justice is sure to be 
done in the end, it is needless to be always prepared to 
defend yourself with your own weapons. 

But then supposing all dreamy hopes are false, the Con- 
cert has at least preserved the European peace. Has it? 
That peace has, happily, been preserved ; but whether the 
historian of the future will aitribute the preservation to 
the Concert, or to the new alliances, or to the still newer 
dread which has sprung up among the kings and states- 
men of the frightful consequences which a modern war 
might entail, remains a question to he settled. To our 
mind the second seems the stronger reason, not only be- 
cause it involves the third, but because the alliances have 
destroyed a certain sense of hope which formerly inspirited 
the great governments. They were always looking for, 
and usually finding, allies, who in the nick of time either 
reversed the conclusions of battle, or protected the de- 
feated from suffering too much. Now that Europe is dis- 
tributed into two camps there are no allies to be hoped 
for, except, indeed, Great Britain, which, as the whole 
continent believes, will stand aside in magnificent selfish- 
ness taking no part, but when the combatants are exhaus- 
ted, seizing all the possessions far away which she thinks 
would increase her profits or her prestige. The world ex- 
pects the war, if it occurs, to be a war 2 outrance, and 
therefore avoids it, and expects it to be avoided. Duels 
are very rare when the duellists must fight across a hand- 
kerchief.” 


Right and Reason in the Peace Move- 
ment. 


We take from a German paper the following summary 
of a lecture recently given at Heilbronn, Germany, by 
Pastor Otto Umfrid, of Stuttgart, one of the most vigor- 
ous, wise and untiring advocates of peace on the Euro- 
pean continent. 


The friends of peace find here and there that an 
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entirely false conception of them is held. They are 
often considered as fellows without a country, as sense- 
less enthusiasts, etc. These prejudices, which often 
rise up like mountair3, arise from the fact that people 
pass judgment upon us before they hear us. If we 
were as stupid as we are pictured to be, and should, for 
example, demand that Germany proceed singlehanded to 
disarm, people would be justified in casting us aside as 
they do pieces of old iron. But we are not so stupid. 
We do not look upon men as angels, nor do we think it 
necessary that they should become angels before the 
idea of peace can be realized. Conflict will not disappear 
from the world; but it is our opinion that conflict need 
not always be carried on in a brutal and bloody way, 
but can be carried through in an entirely different man- 
ner. 

We do not overlook the dangers which manifest them- 
selves in the historic dev:'opment of nations. We are 
not as unpatriotic as we are slanderously reported to be. 
Our German empire is rooted in the affections of our 
hearts. Purely from patriotism do we wish it kept from 
war, the greatest national misfortune which can happen. 
But there are two kinds of patriotism. There is a 
hurrah-patriotism, which indulges in chauvinism, in the 
delusion that extent of territory constitutes national 
greatness, in the one-sided policy of self-interest, in the 
abominable self-exaltation of a people, in the childish 
deification of national heroes. With this we have nothing 
to do. We do not juin in singing, ‘*Deutschland tber 
alles’ (Germany above everything.) That is idolatry. 
It is unjust to set a part above the whole. The purpose 
of history is not the nation, but the weal of humanity, 
which can be reached only through the codperation of the 
separate nations. It may appear patriotic to try to pro- 
mote the national greatness irrespectively of other peo- 
ples. It is much more patriotic to seek the welfare of 
one’s own nation in connection with that of other nations. 
It may appear patriotic to spend millions for cannon and 
muskets; in reality it is much more patriotic to satisfy 
the hunger of a people for improvement, to alleviate 
misery, to render a people contented and happy. In 
this way one can better serve his native country than by 
promoting powerful armaments. 

We are not so confused in our ideas and utopian as to 
believe that peace can be established at a single stroke 
in all its fulness over the entire earth. We know per- 
fectly that we are still very far away from this condition. 
In our movement the first and central question is, ‘** Is 
war avoidable, or is it unavoidable?” We assert that 
it is avoidable, because we believe in the progress of 
humanity, in the perfectibility of the human race. The 
ground for this belief is found in the previous develop- 
ment of mankind, and in the history of peoples. There 
was a time when the German tribes stood over against 
one another armed to the teeth. These same tribes have 
since united into a great empire. We shall also live to 
see a time when the great nations, too, will unite ina 
confederation of peoples. We will not say United States 
of Europe, but Confederate States of Europe. 

In this matter, we believe in the victory of right and 
of reason. ‘The simple rational consideration that one is 
less than ten, and that a small slice of land is of less 
worth than the existence of the whole land, will bring 
peoples to union. When a high court over peoples shall 


be established, then will many acts of injustice be 
avoided. 
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We friends of peace are likewise not as unhistoric as 
we are reproached with being. Of course we do not 
regard as great, persons who are pointed out, in the 
ordinary teaching of history, as great. We do not be- 
lieve that conquerors like Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, 
Frederick the Great, have been the greatest men of the 
world’s history. We look for the great in another direc- 
tion. Christ, Paul, Augustine, Luther, Buddha, Zoroas- 
ter, etc., philosophers like Kant have done a thousand 
times more for humanity. The unknown man who 
invented the wheelbarrow has done more for humanity 
than he who has thrown parts of the world into con- 
fusion. 

We hold war as entirely irrational because it is the 
most inappropriate means possible of deciding that which 
it is set to decide. By war it is not decided who is 
right, but who is the stronger, who is the better armed, 
who has the most rifles and cannon. And war is 
irrational because it always bears within itself the germ 
of anew war. We are not proposing to do away with 
all army and means of defense. Some sort of a police 
force will always be necessary. But if an international 
agreement can be brought ahout, we shall no longer 
need the rapid increase of armaments which we have 
heretofore had. The constant increase of armaments 
does nobody any good except the makers of cannon. 
The cost of the present armies is something monstrous. 
The debts of the Empire have thereby rapidly increased. 
How much misery could be put out of the world by 
means of this money! How many of our worthy subor- 
dinate railway and post-office employees could be better 
cared for! In case of the destruction caused by hail- 
storms how the poor people might again be set upon their 
feet! And how many of the purposes of civilization 
might be advanced ! 

Neither reason nor right is on the side of war. War 
is a wrong, a crime. We protest against war also in 
the name of Christianity and of humanity. Over the 
doorway of the New Testament stand the words, ‘** Peace 


‘on Earth,” ‘* Love your enemies, do good to those who 


Even in the Old Testament stand sayings 
of wonderful wisdom. Are these simply empty words, 
and shall they remain so? Episodes of the recent wars 
(given by the speaker) show that war sets at nought 
everything human. Out of the history of art, out of the 
code of morality one may draw the right to protest 
against war. And not only against war, but also against 
the incitements to war which certain newspaper writers 
are guilty of. 

This condition of things can be changed by the erec- 
tion, over the nations, of a tribunal which shall be com- 
posed of representatives of the separate sovereigns. 

The sovereign rights of the nations must of course not 
be interfered with. A policy of conquest must no longer 
be followed. Frederick the Great himself once declared 
that between a conquerer and a street robber there is 
only this difference, that the conqueror receives a crown 
of laurel while the street robber gets a halter, which the 
conqueror twice as much deserved. That even a union 
of the peoples of Europe into a single empire is con- 
ceivable, is shown by the example of the German 
emperor, setting the union of the peoples of Europe 
against the Asiatic danger. 

The Russian emperor too has given expression to his 
desire for peace. A French counsellor of state just 
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recently, at the opening of a court of appeal, spoke in 
terms of praise of arbitration and declared that the idea 
of peace is to be the leading idea of the future. On the 
side of the peace associations stand the greatest poets and 
philosuphers, jurists and even statesmen ; and the women, 
too, for ihe sake of their sons. It is nonsense to say 
that a good, rousing war is necessary in order to free a 
people from its scrofulous elements. During a war the 
scrofulous folk remain sitting behind the stove, while 
the fresh, healthy blood is poured out on the battlefield. 

The speaker closed his discourse with a picture drawn 
by a poet after the death of the Emperor William I. 
The Emperor is riding over the bridge to Walhalla to go 
to his forefathers. On the bridge stand warriors with 
waving flags. At the end of the bridge the Emperor 
stops, takes from his breast a red rose and throws it into 
the throat of tbe last cannon, saying: ‘‘ Be still, thou 
hast thundered enough; henceforth let there be peace on 
the earth.” 


The Little Old Lady in Black Dress. 


BY M. V. 
Translated from the Revue Libérale Internationale. 


She was accustomed to move quietly along the roads, 
jogging along always at the same short mechanical pace, 
which one imagined must continue forever. 

At the house of Uncle Arséne I saw her often on Sun- 
days when she was invited to those ‘‘ breakfasts’ which 
lasted till the first sounds of the vesper bells. 

She was a puzzle to us,—my cousins and me,—with 
her decrepit figure, her eyes continually wandering, her 
hands, gloved with silk mittens, which with a constant 
movement kept picking up the bread crumbs which re- 
mained on the table cloth. 

We sixteen-year-old young girls did not bother our- 
selves further about her. We did not know, and did 
not seek to find out, what griefs of former times had 
shut up the soul of the little old lady in black dress. 

Sometimes, during the winter, when though few in 
number we met in the large salon, and before the cheery 
fires amused ourselves talking of people and things, 
Uncle Arséne would say to us: 

‘* Ah, if you had only seen her thirty years ago, so 
proud of her finely-tinted nose, her brownish curls, with 
her muslin skirts, her white stockings and enticing 
pagoda sleeves, frizzed, perfumed! A charming, trip- 
ping little dove, such as one would rarely find !” 

We were incredulous. In our astonishment, we tried 
in vain to make the unattractive form of the little old 
lady in black dress, whom we knew, iook like the fine, ex- 
quisitely drawn picture of her as she was in former times. 

Giving expressions to his inmost thought, Uncle 
Arséne concluded : 

‘* Yes, time and grief make sad work of it.” As we 
asked him no questions, he said nothing further to us, 
not wishing to trouble our youth, so unconcerned about 
future years, by recounting to us what crushing afflic- 
tion the little old lady in black dress had suffered. 

He acted wisely, because, supposing the future like 
the present, we did not borrow any trouble on its 
account; because, also, perhaps it might be under the 
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pressure of some such painful reveries that our own un- 
furrowed brows might some day become wrinkled. 

We were, however, to discover the grief of former 
days, the distressing shock which had made of the 
dainty girl in muslin skirts a little old lady in black 
dress, a poor disorganized marionette moved about by 
chance, committing incessantly inoffensive irmproprieties, 
whom people received, partly through habit, because she 
was very worthy, very good, taking up little room, al- 
ways afraid of being a burden and ready, in all sincerity, 
to do any service provided it did not derange in the least 
the settled traditions of her likings and her infantile 
whims. 

On that day, I know not why, we had consented to 
abandon our tennis rackets and the sanded croquet 
ground, in order to accompany Uncle Arséne to a little 
brick yard, at which no bricks had been made for a long 
time, but which, distant only a few minutes walk in the 
heated plain, was often the object of a short walk be- 
cause of a few trees which the tillers of the soil had been 
kind enough to leave there. These trees, situated in 
this extremely rich and productive plain, cast a light, 
thin shade, which was doubly charming because found in 
this unexpected place. 

The little old lady in black dress followed us, slowly. 
The road wound along and unrolled itself like a ribbon. 
Straightening herself up she saw at the extremity of it 
the village station, and from time to time trains going at 
great speed towards Paris. 

Paris was one of her innocent whims. She had a 
dread and yet an instinctive love of the city. She no 
longer dared to venture into it—little old lady in black so 
calm, so lonely in her big deserted house—but she re- 
tained a bright vision of it, made up, without doubt, of 
the cherished memory of muslin skirts, and of the little 
lights, the mysterious brilliancy which, here and there, 
on the nights of the Fourteenth of July, from her bed, 
she saw gleaming in the distance, in the sombre heaven. 

In order to reach the brick yard it was necessary to 
pass in front of the neighborhood cemetery. This, 
surrounded with a tile walk, stretched gently away, 
beautiful and charming, seeming rather to be the melan- 
choly garden of all souls seeking a refuge from trouble, 
of all hearts weary of suffering ; the retreat for ineffable 
repose of all those whom Life had been unwilling longer 
to torment. As the weather-beaten tombs did not awak- 
en any idea of sadness or of destruction, as the chapels 
had the appearance of diminutive white villas, as a pious 
hand had planted along the narrow walks, flowers which 
were opening out like smiles, we felt inclined to enter. 

The little old lady in black dress stopped short, then, 
without bidding us good-bye, went away abruptly, quick- 
ening her short mechanical step a little, without turning 
a single time to look back. 

Uncle Arséne threw back his head as if put to confu- 
sion. 

‘* By entering here,” he said, ‘‘ we have awakened in 
her painful memories.” 

This time, somewhat distressed, we put questions to 
him, with choking throats. We had asense of some- 


thing infinitely painful, which had not yet lost the mark 
of the tears of the little old lady who was going away. 

‘* Well,” said Uncle, ‘* You are old enough; come, and 
you shall know the story.” 

We followed Uncle Arséne, making as little noise as 
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possible on the fine gravel of the walks, in order not to 
trouble, in their ornamented tombs, under their pretty 
littie gardens, so many excellent people whom we had 
known and who were sleeping there their last sleep. 

At acertain spot, before a chapel—a little white villa 
which was already getting old and turning gray — he 
stooped down. 

See the name,” he said, ‘‘it is a son—hers—a boy 
of eighteen years, whom they brought home to her— 
one evening—in 1870—his temple shot through—killed 
outright by two Prussian balls. 

‘¢ At first she passed her days here, calling her boy, 
the ‘baby of her love,’ as she said, because she had 
borne him when she was quite young, the first year of 
her marriage. 

‘¢ Her friends, her husband, took her away for some- 
time, to a distance ; these visits were rendering her dis- 
tracted. 

‘*On her return, she seemed changed and queer ; she 
did not appear to remember anytbing. One by one her 
friends passed away, and she did not seem to be aifected 
by it. She never went to a funeral, never entered a 
cemetery. 

‘Out of respect for her suffering, we have allowed the 
chapel to remain as she arranged it the last time she 
visited it.” 

In the interior of the little white villa, already turning 
gray, among the bunches of dry and mouldy flowers, on 
a faded white satin cushion, lay a little baby-sock on 
which were bows of blue ribbon, near a poor torn cap 
the red cloth of which was stained with a sort of mud 
which must have been of blood. 

It was the sock of the expected ‘‘ little one” which she 
had trimmed one evening, reclining on her long chair, all 
pale and languishing because her hour was soon to come. 

The cap had been found at Marchenoir. A surviving 
comrade had picked it up for mama—as a souvenir. 

This sock and this cap, there in the interior of the 
chapel summed up the whole desolation, the whole mental 
aberration of the little old lady in black dress. 

And it was to war, to war which without distinction 
slays men and children, that she owed her immense 
misery. 

War! that inconceivable monstrosity! Nevertheless— 
and that seemed to us utterly incredible—the sovereigns, 
the chiefs of state who for a little paltry glory, through 
criminal self-esteem, expose taousands of lives to destruc- 
tion, do not hear, in their nights devoid of slumber, as a 
torturing, eternal reproach, the mechanical step of all 
the little old ladies in black dress, in Germany and 
France, who, forever broken down, go jogging along the 
roads ! 


An Appeal to Women of All Countries. 


‘*The Women’s League for International Disarma- 
ment,” established at Paris in August last, has issued the 
following Appeal to the Women of all Countries : 


‘* We appeal to the women of all nations to promote 
the idea of international disarmament. This is treated 
by some as utopian, but it is demanded of the public 
authorities as an absolute necessity. The need is felt 
every day in Europe of being relieved of the burden of 


armed peace. The material interests of all the States 
demand a prompt solution. 

The eminent, intelligent advocates of peace, and the 
peace congresses desire the codperation of women in this 
war against war. Mothers, sisters, fiancées, have a legiti- 
mate right to band together for the defence of the youth 
who belong to them, and who constitute the future. 

We unite, in this work, with the men who are most 
eminent in politics and in the sciences, in order to bring 
about, in the whole world, the reign of peace and of 
justice in the future. If all courageous souls, without 
regard to national boundary lines, shall support us with 
energy and perseverance, we shall win the most brilliant 
victory of which any generous soul has ever dreamed. 

In the name of humanity we ask for international dis- 
armament, in order to prevent the sufferings of the vic- 
tims of war, the tears of mothers and widows. 

When it is remembered that the armed peace of Europe 
has consumed since 1872 the incredible sum of sixty 
billions (francs), some estimate may be formed of the 
amount of crushing misery which might have been re- 
lieved by the use of such an enormous sum. 

Let us labor then by every possible means to promul- 
gate the idea of international disarmament, which would 
mark the end of fratricidal wars and of the wholesale 
slaughter of human beings. 

We ask for the creation in each country of Committees 
of Women. The Central Committee of the work will be 
located at Paris. The National Committees which shall 
be formed will be entirely independent in whatever con- 
cerns their interior management, though they accept the 
direction of the Central Committee at Paris, and the Con- 
stitution of the League. 

In the year 1900, at the opening of a new century, we 
hope to be able to have all these auxiliary committees 
unite in a grand demonstration, and form henceforth a 
universal international federation. 

In order to bring this about, there is need of a very 
active propaganda by means of speeches, lectures, pe- 
titions, stories, tableaux, representations; when public 
opinion is gained for the good cause, the days of militar- 
ism will be numbered. The first germs of universal peace 
must come from an international agreement. 

For the success of this propaganda, in which the whole 
human family is interested to the very highest degree, it 
is necessary that the women of all countries unite their 
hearts, their souls, their thoughts, with the single purpose 
of putting an end to wars, which everywhere cause so 
much misfortune and desolation. 

We make our appeal to all the women of all the nations. 
We urgently ask them to labor with us for the emancipa- 
tion of humanity by its deliverance from the scourge of 
war. We invite them toexchange ideas with us, in order 
that the principles of universal peace, which is our su- 
preme ideal, may be sown everywhere. This work of 
reconciliation is a magnificent one which ought t@ cause 
the hearts of all women to beat with generous emotion.” 


The President of the League is the Princess Wiszni- 
ewska, 7 bis, rue du Débarcadére, Paris, who will be glad 
to answer any correspondence. 


Far better, even in the judgment of this world, to 
have been a doorkeeper in the house of peace than the 
proudest dweller in the tents of war.—Charles Sumner. 
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1898. 


Proclamation of Admiral von Die- 
derich on seizing Kiao Chau. 


The following proclamation of the 
German Admiral, when he seized 
Kiao Chau, is as extraordinary in its 
way as was the speech of Emperor 
William’s brother, when, on taking 
command of the German squadron 
in eastern waters, he declared that 
he should know no gospel but that 
of His Majesty’s hallowed person. 
It is a curious kind of friendship 
which the Admiral professes that 
Germany holds towards China. 


PROCLAMATION. 


‘Tremble and Obey! Important! 
Important! <A Special Proclamation 
Issued by Direction of the German 
Empire, 10th moon, 19th day, 1897.” 


‘*T, high commissioner, in obe- 
dience to the commands of his im- 
perial German Majesty, have landed 
a force of marines and have taken 
and occupied Kiao Chau bay, with 
the cluster of islands to the left, 
within-the boundaries as set forth 
below: On the west in a straight 
line from the coast, through Tungs- 
han, to a point six miles from the 
bay on the west at high tide; thence 
in a northerly direction to the Tapu- 
Erh, where a customs house is situ- 
ated; then to the confluence of the 
two rivers Kyao and Takoo, and 
proceeding eastward to the seacoast 
and on the centre of Laoshan bay ; 
the easterly boundary to run from 
the said centre southward to the 
Chiati and Chalien islands. 

The above described territory is 
to be held by Germany, for occupa- 
tion, owing to the murder of Ger- 
man missionaries in the province of 
Shang Tung, and it is but reasonable 
that China should be called upon to 
make due reparation. The said ter- 
ritory is therefore taken as a guaran- 
tee that such satisfaction will be 
given as my government may desire. 
This proclamation is accordingly is- 
sued'for general information, and 
merchants and others of the various 
towns in Ching Tao are expected to 
understand that they are to pursue 
their usual avocations, and not give 
a willing ear to the imflammatory 
rumors of evils. 

I have also to observe that rela- 
tions}of amity and friendship have 
always existed between my empire 
and China, and in the interruption 
of peace, some days since, Germany 
made every effort in coming to the 
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rescue, exhibiting thereby a spirit of 
neighborly friendliness. The land- 
ing of the force at present must not 
be construed as an act of hostility to 
China, and you need not harbor any 
misgivings or suspicions on this 
point ; moreover, it will be the duty 
of the officials of my government to 
protect all law-abiding people, to 
the end that tranquility and peace 
may be attained, and, on the other 
hand, severe punishment, in accord- 
ance with Chinese law, will be inflict- 
ed on all evildoers creating a distur- 
bance. Should there be any fierce 
ruffians daring to injure German sub- 
jects or interests, it will rest with 
Germany to take measures for their 
protection, and let there be no re- 
sistance. A wilful violation of this 
will not only prove of no advantage, 
but calamity may overtake the evil- 
doer. 

The officers of the Chinese govern- 


ment will, however, still continue to 
exercise their official functions in all 
good faith within the territory occu- 
pied by German forces, but hereaf- 
ter, should there be appeals and 
cases which cannot be personally dis- 
posed of, they should be presented 
to the governor and the brigadier- 
general at the military yamen for 
their attention and adjustment. 

As regards the buying and selling 
of land, it will not be permitted un- 
less the sanction of the government 
be first obtained.” 


Secretary of the Navy Long said, 
in a recent interview in reference to 
United States interference in the 
East: ‘* As far as the complication 
in those foreign countries is concern- 
ed, we ought to follow the advice of 
George Washington.” 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NA- 
TIONS. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


By Charles Sumner. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized {English translation by 
T. Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 
60 cents. 


SOUTHERN HEROES; or’ tHe 
Frrenps iy War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. 5 copies to one 
address $5.00. 


THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story 
of William Penn’s§ ‘‘ Great 
Treaty’’ with the Indians. By 
Hezekiah Butterworth. An ad- 
mirable book for boys and girls. 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account 
of the Modern Peace Movement. 
By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 


Swedish Parliament. Translated 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 
WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 


Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 
45 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION: Its Past, Presenr AND 
Forure. Ip French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS : 
A collection of the various Schemes 
which have been proposed. By 
W. Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, 
168 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA : An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cents. 


February. 


The American Monthly 
Review of Reviews. 
EDITED BY ALBERT SHAW. 

The expanded title that now 


appears on the cover of the Rr- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS implies not the 
slightest degree of change in the 
plans, methods, aims, scope, edi- 
torship, management, or control 
of the magazine. It will continue 
to be a Review or Reviews; and 
our regular readers are aware that 
it has long been a distinctively 
AMERICAN without be- 
ing devoted exclusively to Ameri- 
can topics. It will continue to 
be international in its range of 
observation. 

The following paragraph from 
The Outlook gives the gist of what 
has recently appeared from hun- 
dreds of editors a propos of the 
change in title from simple ‘‘ Re- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS ”: 


‘‘It isan excellent name, and we 
congratulate The: American Monthly, 
which is one of the most highly val- 
ued of our contemporaries, upon its 
selection. We know of no review 
published, in this country or in 
Europe, which combines so success- 
fully as The American Monthly the 
alertness, timeliness, and energy of 
journalism with the sound’ judgment, 
carefully weighed opinion, exact 
knowledge, and well-chosen English 
of the purely literary periodical.”— 
The Outlook. 

Sample Copy 10 Cents. 
Subscription Price $2.50 a year. 
EACH NUMBER PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH THE MOST TIMELY PORTRAITS 
AND PICTURES. 
TO SUBSCRIBE, ADDRESS 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
13 Astor Place, New York City. 


The Cuban Relief Committee has 
announced that Clara Barton has con- 
sented to go to Cuba to direct the 
American relief movement. She 
goes with the full approval of the 
Spanish government. 
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